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Writing for the World of Work: 
An Experiential Project 



Michael Hogan 
Associate Professor of English 
Southeast Missouri State University 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 



In closing his interview in the 1980 October issue of Saturday 

Review , E. L. Doctorow conments, 

I see form as the expression of the specific book. I don*t 
see some sort of general technique that pre-establishes it*- 

self. I*ve writt^ five books and what happens is you know \ 
less and^less. .„Each_ t_ime_youjtealize, you don't know what you 

thought you knew. It's terrifyir^. The things you know and ] 
have accomplished are invisible to you, and all you* re aware ! 
of are the, outer edges of your own capability and the dark- i 
ness out there. So you always have the sense of yourself as 
an absolute beginner. I think that*s probably the best place 
you can be if you want to continue: not sitting complacently 
in the middle of your own light, but off where it's really 
scary! 

His description of the writer's vantage point is, I think, very much 
characteristic of the position occupied by the teacher of technical writing.. j 
Each time I begin a course, the certainty that existed in the course Just | 
completed proves a wlll-o'*-the-wlsp. And the new course project, with its I 

...... I 

novice writers, makes me Just as much a beginner as are they. For though I j 
may know the forms of technical writing, the content of the writing that we 
will do, its success, is ''invisible.** Perhaps, we teachers of technical 
writing, as much as the writer of fiction, often find ourselves where it is 
^'really scary.*' 

The question is not so much one of what we will teach but how we will 

teach for the writing content. On the advanced levels, we can depend on | 

many of the students to generate the content of their writing out of their I 
^ ] 
own projects in their nra,1or courses or even internships. But on the fresh- | 

i 

nan level, those students are often not -well enough involved in their na^op 
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courses to be able to generate their own projects. Any writing projects 
we ask then to do will often reflect what they see in their own texto. 

In seeking to avoid writing which might be only perfunctor>* in topic 
as well as format^ I try to direct my freshman writers to the ^cperiential> 
the real, investigatory project as the basis for their writing. If the 
project is large enough, both tny job and the tttudents* job will be simpli- 
fied when they can collaborate in the Investigation. Collaboration can 
allow the students* to exploit their specific strengths and avoid areas 
where they are weak but others strong or knowledgeable. The experiential 
project assumes particular Importance in view of the role invention plays 
in the writing process. As Depnis R. Hall explains, ^The material, content, 
substance, argument, information (call it what we will) of composition 
must be generated in order for the functions of disposition and elocution to 
take place.** Or as one of my colleagues is fond 'of saying, ^'You can*t write 
t^jriting.** The experiential project halps me to avoid relying only upon rule- 
governed procedures and formats apply only as they are needed. 

I believe that every university campus offers rich resources for collab- 
orative class projects in technical writing. It is the rare student who 
has no cmplaints about the administrative and educational systems he is 
subjected to. What we can do as teachers of writing is to give our students 
a constructive outlet for voicing their views on problems and needs in the 
university as they themselves experience them< Through technical writing, 
students can go beyond mere complaint to constructive suggestions for solu- 
tions and detailed procedures for instituting these solutions. I have observed 
that students find a much more receptive audience when they are able to provide de- 
tailed reports rather than briefly lodged complaints. But the ultimate bene- 
fit is that students perceive how the subjects for writir^, that is for 
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£nvest£^at£Tif;> exist around them> no matter what kind of organization they 
find themselves in. 

My course in freshman technical writing (Writing for the World of Work) 
will exemplify many of the abstract points made above. 

During the late enrollment for the 1980 spring term> students at our 
station (course cards for English courses) kept asking what they should do 
next and where they should go after picking up their cards. We found our- 
selves no more knowledgeable than the students. Faculty knew only what was 
required of them at their own tables. Clearly> a problem was manifested: 
accessibility of information regarding enrollment procedures. Signs for the 
different stations were often hidden by the crowds and lines of students^ 
and the students ignored the instructions in the enrollment bulletin because 
of the small print in crowded instructions. 

Obviously^ the subject for investigation is best generated by the stu- 
dents themselves^ but we can sometimes facilitate the process by pointing up 
problems. This process can suggest other areas that Students might be inter- 
ested in. In future courses I shall endeavor to sound out the students re- 
garding ^joblems they encounter on campus. As a result of this project^ I 
see that school manuals^ instructions^ and regulations all furnish sources 
for writing projects. 

Discussion of the enrollment problem led quite naturally to the first 
assignment: students demonstrated their understanding of the problem and 
die project by assuming the role of a manager in writing a memo to a staff 
member (the class members themselves). In the memo> they requested that the 
problem be defined > suggested areas for and the manner of investigation, 
and asked for both a progress report and a final report to be submitted by 
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specified dated. The dater e&tabli&hed a time comtitinent for the project. 

This meno prompted further class diacoaslon of the project pertaining 
to sources of Infomacion and methods of reportlnj; the Information. This 
discussion itself led to the very Important consideration of problem solving 
techniques. Thus, vhile examining the principles of problem solving, ve 
simultaneously examined the class project and outlined the procedures of in-* 
vestigation, specifying our problem and exploring avenues for its resolution. 
Each student then vorked up an outline of the project > programminfc the plan of 
Attack as guide for the entire semester. 

Together, we determined that the sources of information would include; 

1) the enrollment bulletin, 

2) the student advising personnel 

3) the enrollment committee, and 

4) students throi^hout the campus. 

These sources suggested the follotid.ng assignments: 

1) a memo report analyzir^ the format of the instructions in the 
enrollment bulletin, as well as the accuracy of its data, 

2) discussion of interviewing techniques and memo reports on the 
results of the interviews with the advising personnel and the 
enrollment conmkittee members, and 

3) a questionnaire distributed to students at random, pertaining 
to late registration. 

The bulletin instructions themselves suggested a solution to reduce confusion 
in enrollment: a flow chart Illustrating enrollment procedures (the students* 
movement through time and space). By designing the flotr chart before conduct- 
ing the interviews and the survey, the students cotild efficiently collect 
evaluations on both the existing procedures and our proposed solution. 

As with the previous tasks, we found that this solution generated its 
own writing requirements. We had to investigate flow charting techniques 
and apply them in devising an elegant chart based on the enrollment instruct 
tions and variant practices discovered through the interviews. The important 
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point here is that our investigAtior. itself generated the forms of writing 
so that the forms were means — not ends. 

Obviously > not every student could conduct an interview because of 
the limited number of intervietrees > but there were enough other duties so 
that each student could select a task which she felt comfortable with or 
had expertise in. Some students distributed the questionnaire aS'^ut catnpus> 
the results of which other class Tn^bers then tabulated. The data generated 
by all the tasks were reported to the class by memos > all of which we duplica- 
ted so that all class members could build a data file. 

As our data increased > we faced a new requirement: analyzing the data 
collected. In order to cot^trol the material^ the students had to analyze^ 
classify^ compare^ contrast^ and finally assimilate the material. The argu- 
ments and the structure for the final report began to come into .focus as the 
students shari^d their analyses in class. They discovered that they did not 
all interpret the data in similar ways> but through class discussion > they 
were able to develop classification schemes for the raw data such as points 
of disagreement between interviewees^ suggested modifications of the enroll- 
ment procedures^ modifications for the flow chart we had devised > and points 
of agreement which could be used to build a persuasive argument in the final 
report to (sain acceptance of our solution. This analysis led to the construe- 
tion of charts in which the students cat^ori2ed the data> enunterated the 
separate comments^ and checked off how many of the interviewees had mentioned 
that point. In this manner^ the students were able to see Just how strongly 
each point was regarded by their sources. The significance of this activity 
is that developmental techniques for argument In the report grew out of the 
data rather than being artificially derived from models and haphazardly Im- 
posed In the writing. 
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At this point, both the students &nd I were ready to take stock of 
what we had accoinplished according to our initial plan of attack (tlie pr6b- 
lem solving outline) and to determine what remained to be done before we 
could begin the rough draft of the final report. This analysis prepared 
than for the progress report. At this stage we were able to tie up loose 
ends, pressuring a few procrastinating students to complete their tasks. 

Discussion of the final report allowed me to emphasize the format in 
terms of the audience who would receive it. Here the students were able 
to see that format is not an end but a means for persuading particular mem- 
bers of the audience. Never before had it been so easy to discuss structur- 
al components and their function in relation to rhetorical purpose. 

Using the memo reports, the flow chart, and this analytical charts illus* 
trating the raw data, each student then wrote a rough draft of the final 
report. These reports were read by all students, who noted the strengths 
and weaknesses of each. We analyzed why certain papers or sections in tKe 
reports were successful. Then they rewrote their papers, attempting to Im- 
prove their first dralt fay incorporating what they had noted as successful 
in each otKer^s papers. Again, they shared this draft in class and selected 
the two most successful papers. One student was given the responsibility 
of drawing up a final draft incorporating the best points of these papers. 
This process illustrated the value of making tKe writing a shared activity 
rather than an individual effort^ subject to the limitations of the lone 
writer. After all, even professional writers have the advantage of an editor. 

The final activity involved working up the oral presentation for the 
report. In cXass discussion, we developed the content and format of the oral 
report. In this way, the entire class shared in constructing the oral report. 
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not just the individual who w^t with the enrollment conmittee. 

The benefits of the project vere threefold. ^ 

The administrative staff received a report which described a 
problem in detail and supplied an easily accomplished solution — a 
flow chart which could be inexpensively reproduced and handed out on 
the day of late enrollment. In addition. Immediately after hearing 
the oral report and receivinf^ the formal report, staff members sent 
letters to the class expressinfi appreciation for their work and ac- 
cepting the flow chart as a solution for what had long been a problem. 

The university students received a simplified document during 
enrollment, illustrating their activities in what had always been a 
confusing and frustrating day. 

And the class members experienced a comprehensive writing exercise 
rather than fragmented assignments. Because they had a goal, they 
perceived the formats in a functional relation to rhetorical purpose. 

Such an activity allcwea the students to develop such an identity 
that they developed a class logo. They had pride in what they did. 

As tor me, during the project I was able to move momentarily 
away from Doctorow^s terrifying dark, where all we Icnow for sure is 
**the outer edges of our own capability.*' At the project's end, I and 
the students knew what we had accomplished. But nov I am in a new 
semes ter--last term is already invisible— we are in a new project, "off 
where it^s really scary.** 
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The freshmn ftiglish classes. Writing for the World of Kork, have 
been wrking on a project for the past few months to design a 
floH chart to supplement ^he enrollment procedure, 

rJDclosed is a report of our work and a copy of our proposed flow 
chart. Also included are the results of a survey we conducted 
of a limitefj ni3jribor of the student body abo;it ti;eir feelings 
regarding the present enrollment procedures and about o\ir project^ 

We are subndttlng this report to you so that you will consider 
our idea on simnlifying the enrollment procedures. Me think 
t!iis Supplement will help everyone involved with enrollment, 

Plt:ase do consider using our idea^ 

Sincerely, 

Class morabfirs , 
• \/riting Tor the Worl^ 

of Work (UWU) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Purpose 

The purpose of this project is to illustrate the Regular 
Undergraduate Enrollment process and to point cut problems with 
the printed instructions found in the Bulletin. The Writing 
for the World of Work classes (VJWW) determined that the best 
way to illustrate the enrollment process would be a flow chart 
(see Appendix B, p, 6) which would help students to better envision 
and more fully understand this process of movement through time 
and space. As Debbie Mitchell, an Advising Center adviser, 
commented, "A visual aid is the best method for teaching people/' 



Problems 

Both the written instructions and the Regular Enrollment 
process are confusing to the enrolling students. The instructions 
in the Bulletin for Regular Enrollment do not always coincide 
with present enrollment procedures. Dr. Risch, Dean of Students, 
mentioned that some instructions in the enrollment Bulletin are 
vague or incorrect. Even with improved instructions students 
would still have difficulty completing the enrollment process 
since it is a long and time-consuming process. 



Scope 

The objective of the WVW class project is to illustrate 
the present instructions for Regular Undergraduate Enrollment, 
not to change them. Our proposed flow chart is based on the 
1980 Spring Bulletin Schedule of Classes- The \MJ classes 
interviewed University Administrators and the Advising Center 
staff members. We also conducted a limited survey (see Appendix 
A, p,5) of the student body to obtain their views about the 
flow chart, the enrollment instructions, and the use of the flow 
chart as an aid in the enrollment process. 



DISCUSSION 



Present Enrollment Procedures 

For the student^ two processes form the present enrollment: 
reading the written instructions and enrolling. 
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Printed Instructions 

The printed instructions in the Bulletin direct the 
student through enrollment in the University Center* Through 
these instructions, the Enrollment Committee has attempted 
to supply the student with enough information to reduce the 
confusion of the enrollment process* 



Enrollment Process 

Taking place on the day prior to the first day of 
classes, enrollment is basically centralized on the third 
and fourth floors of the University Center* Signs direct 
the students through enrollment. If they have any problems 
during the enrollment process, monitors and instructors 
are present to direct and assist the students* 



Problems in Regular Enrollment 

Despite the aid of monitors, signs, and instructors, 
problems do exist in the enrollment prccess. 

Printed Instructions 

Through our interviews, survey, and observations, we 
have discovered problems in the existing system* The 
printed instructions are often confusing since they do not 
always coincide with the actual enrollment process* Dr* 
Risch, Dean of Students, stated, the instructions are often 
vague or incorrect* For example, although the printed 
instructions direct the student to the Ball Room to pick 
up the permit-to-enroll card, this card is now located at a 
different station* Another problem with the instructions 
has been that they were printed too small, being difficult to - 
read and causing students to lose their places when following 
them* However, in the 1980 Fall Bulletin the print has been 
enlarged, an improvement that should be continued. 

Enrollment Process 

Students also encounter problems in the enrollment 
process. Of all the studem;s surveyed, 577* of them did not 
read the instructions* Of this number, 33*37o did not even 
know the instructions existed* As a result, many students 
go through the enrollment process completely unaware of 
what to do* Many of those who do read the instructions do 
not understand them* The process for them is therefore 
confusing, consisting of* many long lines and forgotten 
procedures* Another problem identified by Mr* Bray is 
that too many students go through enrollment with only a 
minimum number of monitors, instructors, and advisers to 
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assist and direct them* For many students, enrollment is 
a confusing, exhausting and time-consuming process, creating 
a negative impression of our University* 



Re comtnen da t ions 

Our proposed flow chart exhibits those recommendations made 
by the staff we interviewed, rectifying discrepancies between 
the written instructions and the actual enrollment process* 

Some of the administrators and advisers made suggestions 
to the WWW classes that could not easily be incorporated* These 
suggestions include supplementing the flow chart with photographs 
of the different stations, and changing the flow chart to a 
"floor diagram flow chart*'* These procedures, the WWW classes 
determined, would be too expensive, too time-consuming, and too 
complicated. In addition, Mrs. Gragg explained that only one 
sheet should be given to the students because if students were 
given three or four they i:ould become confused and not see Che 
importance of each paper* 

Other feasible recommendations which can be implemented by 
the Enrollment Committee consist of 

1) rewording the printed instructions to make them 
more clear and concise, and 

2) handing out the flow chart to all the people involved 
with the ^enrollment process and all faculty and 
staff members* 

The WWW classes feel that these recommendations are useful, but 
they can not implement them themselves* Therefore, we recommend 
that the Enrollment Committee implement them* 

CONCLUSION 

FiTidings 

The WWIJ classes through interviews with the Academic Advising 
Center advisers and University Administrators, and a limited 
survey of 341 students, found that a majority approved of the 
flow chart* From the survey we discovered that 57% of the students 
did not read the instructions, the major reason being that they 
were too time-consuming. Out of the 437o that did read them, 507o 
understood them. But 607* of the students not understanding them 
explained that they were too confusing. The majority of those 
students who neither read nor understood the instructions enrolled 
by following the lines of students* The most positive response to 
the flow chart is that 88*67o of the students surveyed would use 
the flow chart for the enrollment process* 

Summary 

On the basis of the information gathered through the interviews 
and the survey, the WWl^ classes determined that a flow chart 
effectively clarified the Undergraduate Enrollment instructions, 
making the enrollment process more efficient and more enjoyable. 
Therefore, we ask that the Enrollment Committee adopt our proposed 
flow chart, distributing it to students on the daV of enrollment. 1 



APPENDICES 

Appendix A: Survey Questionnaire and Results 
Appendix B: Proposed Flow Chart 
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STUDENT SURVEY 

!• Have you ever completed regular enrollment (the day before classes start)? 
52% YES 48% NO 

2* When you enrolled, did you read the instructions, as given in Example A? 

43% YES 57% NO If NO, why did jou not read them? 

a. 33; 3 % Did not know they were in the enrollment 
Bulletin 

17.5% Print too small 
c* 37.3% too time-consuming 

11.9% other 

3. If you read the instructions, did you understand them? 

50.5% YES 49.5% NO If NO, why did you not understand them? 

a. 34.3% too long 

b. 5 9. 77o too confusing 

c. 6/o other 



4* If you did not understand the instructions, how did you get through 
enrollment? 

a. 36 .5% followed the lines of students 

b. 22 77^ went with a friend 

c. 31% relied on enrollment monitors 

d. 9% other 

5. If you relied on enrollment monitors, did they answer your questions 
correctly? 

62.3% YES 37.7% NO 

6* Do you feel that a flow chart, such as Example B would help you to 
enroll more efficiently? 

85.3% YES 14,7% HO If TffiS, how should it be made available 

to the students? 

^* 1^*3% printed in the Bulletin 

b. 23.8% handed out at the door on registration day 

c. 61.9% both 

7. If you had the flow chart, would you use it? 
88.6% YES 11.4% NO 

8. If you do not like the flow chart, why not? 

^* 37% difficult to understand or follow 

7% no more helpful than the instructions 
c. 17 . 37^ other 

9. What is your class status? 

a. 29. 9% freshman 

b. 26 1% sophomore 

c. 19 . 9% junior 

d. 24. VL senior 
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COMPLETION OF- 
UNDERGRADUATE ADVAtvCED REGISTRATION 

t*" t.Tf tA tt4,t j^^iljbTf the tew af ttrff.lf k«i<iv an unt tVOw^n 



UNDERGRADUATE ENBOUMENT 

r*i 111 tt^f^ti VI* O: Xftlltrr 14 AdtWf ^ 

itw:f"t< f*^ tet)^ f:^^nt> t^t t4 tliiv^Air dwrfnf irr till i^%trr. 
i^T). twtt j.Af iJtlitltA ind ^ tUriVH (^fa< to tnralltcf^t. 
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L *n**lt* ^> t*llp»< sjft ttititi a< tiw Uflln^itif C#fltff, 

ir* ^o^r*e liw ejr^t *f* Iflnfl *a 'I tMt tlw W t«t 

fiw <*t irt tlw f'^ittJ *nf*flr*t*#' **l:ift* thr Tflvr 

l^T it^r tt^t\r tt^^i Hmr ritl in 'It 6)iftt ffCln « tC^tTOL* t 

:f :*fe p4 'rmit-Co-tpr^r tire ttfa <<vit^,t '^^ trtr Ia the 
It! 

ti^ mir I In: ef {Nrit*^ ttu^nu *ltn fr.tr tMt 27 ttAgjt ef l^lt 

bi^f r\t IflftttJ t Atkr fK^)4 N4.4rt :« t^r tctdfcle tdvttl^f Ct^tir tttlt. 

* ^ittc^. <:lC«::c^ *;:ivtn cc^jftif ftJ jttivetP Sn |Ai*< tht'fyt-t 

J Iftr t*t Ifffrt) IrlaitutloA Cft^ t4 fHh li^dUltf^tl dcrirtwt WTjtJ 
In i04r Ik-kl of ^uSK^t l5ttKt*Ntt tObrW 4li4 ttttlDhf *rr lA<ttr« In 
tht jrlt df^rfnttrd.} Ti4 »p4rtrftt *a 4r >lll 4ltf r«v a eaurif trr^i 
tl frillj^lr. *M rfit* tht eww *t>4 WttMn narJ-**'. ti«l*. *ttj* tr tht 
ltf«:j|f Ifitlsn *f jC»r jf*lJfrt» (fitffl InfarHtlDfl **r<. 
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If foa coKitiihC McsEf t[/<!£:££*'att in rat. j^ic cttHit* ^c* * 

IInKMI eW. 1^ f.tivftljn frt U fer a^t ^$rte fj^n 
■4dlt ICAtl eegrtf. ut^Jrct to Xtt^r .lt*4at (t^tlee. The Je jtlliv l9r 
ftfi^X Af the »^Jgltien irr fit tM S*f ;v«0 tefvtlkr ^tU4t\ta ll 

^/ tt^tnt ^ot Kivinf t t*%mrtrA It t%t4 H |4 ttM efvt »«df In th« uil' 
t^r^lt]r CrMfr. ■^lln Irrvl. 

^. U t» XfT UtXi^t Urrttr tn Am Lltrtrf U** i& ttr4 ttllCltM 
ttki ^ttln y9ttf l4a ^IL Atvf ]rthir jrtllo* f<^fl) IdfOrr'tffMi tfrJ. 

fte rfcrt^t. tnj rii rev' 13 ure er ttt^trtrf JJ> ctr4 utvt fhi or ^ 
ffutof Otttin tffttMlf. 

iCif' Tnr f«^ retf IHi 10 etrii. tnd feli^pl fe^e^tl lnfA«4U4i tari tr« 
«t)«tMf m **r nr^f4 Ittfr. U nlH be |4 rf-f tdvietjQe :o 
^tif the* t^tlltblr for l^i^rt g|t. 

fn r4^itf4^ti fhtrvp tit fM 3tU tfivollwl tt tittcU** Jji^tfy II. 



PROGRAM CHANGES 

^<vAn:t ffU jtfvfAfr rt^litfT ht+f tJt« «^Ct(A ejlln^ j pngfrH etir^;^ prftr 
tt r#{a)tr rhralTntnt. }htit pr^^H e^^tStf tjn bt ttjf E>/ tMVlnlfrPt fltPolnt- 
•tftf ftrCt vDl EV dllTrlbtftr^ «t tff PrOfrjf to^MfoflW Of trtt^rtm Ot^ll- 
^^'? P^i^*^Xi otti »t cjJf bi^ on tfce^bfr lO-l*. i(:30 t^n. to 

DwTiivf tKe perltd rtrtir ^^r^^ t^hfti. t^jUl'f ttfZtr ^ifWnnel alU tt 
tltcttn^ prcjrtT efiSr ctrit f4r til ftv^nU^ Mlt^ujti. t re<HirK far ■ t»4ngt 
«f leCfiM e«ti AOC fASs^Ut the tUtUr'x UV^X^f^. oUttr thin^ef (eo^riri erOM«tf 
or tfjr r,*?tiilttte t Il4rtl%rr fror |re tcttltr. fl ff AfCftt^^T lOi 

At U^OlbClAtWt 1^ PffinEE) 10 FitiA Ou^ A'^Vltrl^ ^rit At^Gtr^ ulffr* 

]iu> u *pf»o»Eft u tK£ tf^JtihC cutt« n»%jttti. 

tt^hK v*^ herd la etie t ^'O;^** iUi^r togf j e aftole to J4 ^ee<^t1'f 
It thfrtfl^ e«*»lew tn trtKtM Oft Jvtloj/ tfterwf^. Ut^trf ]t frvt I ta' 
nil t«flrdi'^ la ittf ^ulll^ bfth. 

The la<tt Ion for t^-]ef J| the bllro^k*. VultrtUXr Crntrr. 
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(M 



TT-Cb 

Lobby* 
3rd ftoor of 

Cuff _ 



t.. to E««ron. 

2. UhUo «ad V#110k« 

cords. 
3« KolTtrout H^oroACO 
EAv«iap« fdr court* 
cords. 

SttMJoAt orroctory. 




Ji^ to 




yoor 




odv) sor. 






C 



Co tft cb« 




^dontc 




Mv)sl««g 


r 


CoAtor 




TobU^ 





V 

courso cords 
for your 
SMbJocts at 
ooch 

dbportMnc. 



|->0 



Advisors ood ^f^rto cords for cNo 
Jitf[oti^ owd Educotiofi 0«pts. oro 
(A tHo HtSSDURIAHA Hoo«. fiftoHsh 
jftd^otmiol I sifc Oopts * oro loTKo 
UMlVEltflTY teo<i7 Hoalth^ PhysTcol 
Edufcittofl orid lUcrfotion Bopts r^ro 



1%. Fill io 
your doss 
schodulo lo 
chfOAologlcol 
ordor o«i cho 
KhUo ^ yoMo 
9«n<roS 
lofbrMotlon 



f 5. Cb to the 
Browsiog Itoon on 
3rd Moor 
CfAttr. 

Poy Fe«S. 
Turn ifr •ll 
Cm d£ except 
y«11otf one. 



Thts Includos 1 or 2 yoor 
dogroos. A*A* dogr«eSf ood 
cortif icotos* 
o*« Tour f«o rocotptf t.O. cord* 
ood VoMow tofbrnutton cord 
oro voluAble. A«c4USo you 
tt*y nMd thtfli lour* you 
thout d kcop them ovo \ lobt« 
'for futuro uso. 



Vos — ^ 



Ask for 4 
Seoior Cirt ^ 
In the 

ir«i LcuApe* 
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Got 1^0. 
voHdotod ot 

Toxtbook Sorvto 
to Koot irbrory 



Vo obuto thoso 
books-, Prosontf 

1. VoMok« 
lAfomotlon 
cord. 

2. Foo rocolpt 
3< tithtr 

porMnont or 
tonp^ronr 



oado ot tho 
Studtflt 
Ocoo's 
Offlcof 4th 
floor of tm 
University 
Co A tor. 



